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ABSTRACT 

In 1982-83, the Basic Trilittgual Program at Flushing 
High School in Quiins^ New York, provided instruction in English as a 
Second Language (ESL) in 185 Hispanic and 51 Korean students of 
limited English proficiency in grades 9-12. The Hispanic students 
attended native language classes and bilih^^^ courses in iocial 
studies, math, science, art, music, arad typing* The Korean students 
attended ESL classes, a civics course for new Americans (which 
incorporated native language studies through class and homework 
assignments), and mainstream academic courses. A major program goal 

was the acquisition of enough English for full mainstreaming. 

Quantitative analysis of student achievement in English language 
development, however^ was difficult because program objectives in 
this area were vaguely worded. It was found that (1) gains in New 
York City reading and math tests were not significant; (2) passing 
rates in content areas declined from fall to spring; (3) the overall 
passing rate of Hispanic students in native language studies exceeded 
90 percent; and (ij program attendance rates were significantly^ 
higher than general school attendance rates. In addition, existing 

curricular materials were translated and adapted to supplement^ 

courses diveloped during the project's first year, and appropriate 

supportive services^ staff development activities, and parent 

participation were maintained during the year. Overall, the program 
was effective and efficiently implemeii reiulting in a .supportive 
learning environment for studehtSi (CHS) 
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This prog raw, in its third and final year bf funding^ pro- 
vided instruction JnE.S.L^ to 185 Hispanic and 51 Korean students of 
limited Eiiglish proficiency in grades nine through twelve, totive 
language studies ind bilingual courses were only offered in Spanish 
since the Korean student populatidh was tod swall to make bilinpal 
subjact--area classes feasible for th^i Bilingual courses for Hispanic 
students included social studies, mathematics^ science, art^ music, and 
typiny. The Korean students attended E.S.L^ classes^ a course In civics 
for new ^ericans^ which incorporated native language studies through 
class aad homework assighn«ntSi and academic courses offered in the 
mainstreami Host program students were imiv^igrants whose educa^ 
histories varied greatly; approximately seven percent ^re functfonally 
or totally illiterate in their native language. Most of the Korean 
students, on the other h?nd, attended schools in their native comitry 
and had mastered at least basic academic skills. ThuSi many came t<^ the 
program with a high level of academic preparedness • 

One of the major program goals was to expedite the atfuisitidh 
of those ?ngtish language skills rj^cessary for full mainstreaming.^^^ 0^ 
maf nstreamedj, program students tc.^ik some courses designed for linguistic 
minority st'^dent?, which utilijed E*S^l. approach. The pfaqram*s 
philosophy wa$ to support students ill phrases of their academic pro- 
grams until they wer^^ r^^^ to f^hcti^^ in m^^nstreain courses. Transition 
was empftasi^ed for all prograw student?* 

title VII funds sypp?irta»d all a^intstrative and support services 
staff I with the exception of the principal p ithose position was supported 
by tax-levy funds* All iHstriictionaj serviced were funded by tax-levy 
and PiSiEiNi monies; ^araprofessibhal assistance was also provided by 
Title VII. Curriculum materials were translated and adapted to supplement 
courses developed during the first year of the program. These included: 
civics for new ^erlcans; native language arts; language arts; typing; 
biology; and E.S.L. Supportive services to program st?^dents consisted of 
individual and group counseling^ meeting with parents, referrals to outsido 
agencies, as well a^ career information and briehtati^bhs nevelopmeht 
activities for staff members in^ 

meetings and attendance at in^house and outside worphops^ demonstration 
lessons, conferences^ and symposia. Parents of participating students 
were involved through a Parent Advisory Cpmmittcei attendance at "school 
weeik" meetings i and through telephone callsi letters i and the program 
newsletter. 

Students were assessed in English language development ( IlrlMrlofL 
Referenced Engl ish Syntax Test and the ftew York City -Reading Test ); growth 
In their mastery of the native language (teacher^ade tests j; bilingual 
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r.onterst-area /courses {teicher-ma tests and the Hew York City Hathema tics 
Tgst h and atten^iance (school and program reeordsj^ Quantitative analysis 
of student aehieveneht i indicates tfiat; 

— Iffi the fall, program students mastered ah arerafe of 1.99 
CREST objectives per month on Levels I and II aed 0*62 iSbjec- 
tives per month on Level III^ th the spring^ Level I and 
II students aiastered ah average of lii 7 ^SEST object ives pfer 
montih, and Level in studen^^^ roastf red 0.41 object iv^s* Migh 
pre-test scores OR Level l|I In both semesters restirltal in 
the lower mastery rate on this level. 

--Gains made eleve?ith and twelfth graders on the ftew York City 
Readthg Test j were hot statistically signl ificahti 

--Resylts of eleventh and twelfth graders on the He w York CUy 
Mathematics test were not statistically signlf jcarit; effect 
sizes were small but positive. 

— In the fall* passing rates of progrSm students In cqhtertt-area 
subjects exceeded 80 percent passing, in the spring^ ovefill 
passing rates declined jind ran^ percent passing 

in laathematics to 87 perc'.ent passing in business/vocational 
subjects. 

--the overall passing rates of Hispanic students in native 
language studies classes were 92 percent In the fall and 
99 percent in the spring^ 



--The attendance rate of program students was significantly 
higher than the general school attendance* 



Gverall, the Title VII Trilingual Program was effective and _ 
efficiently implemented, resulting in a supportive learning environment 
for program students. It is recomn^nded that the school continue its 
efforts to meet the needs of those Hispanic and Korean students requiring 
bilingual services* 
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Final year of a three^ear grant 
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Mr. James Costaras 

HSi Joyce THcMnpson Srabowskf 

I. OEMdSlftPHIC CONTEXT 



ENyiRONHENT 

Flashing High School is located on Northern Boulevard, ^ mafor 
thoroughfare in Queens that is two blocks frbrj the heart of Flushing's 
cbmrorcial district* the school serves ah attehdan^f area that is fecdmihg 
increasingly diverse. The northern sector is characterized by private 
houses that would not be out of place in a middle to upper class suSurbah 
setting^ Some apartment buildings also exist within this area* South 
of tfiis region lies Cdrdoa-vJicicsdn HeightSp a somewhat integrated middle- 
and working^cliss neighborhood wJ?iere m%t of the school's Hlspintc 
sty<Sents llve^, 

The schedl's attendance district has undergone nSjor changes. 
Eitretnely ^secessible to pMbHc traniportJtlonri it has become the second 
largest Aslah«*merieah cdnw«hity in New Ydrlc Cily, with Koreans cdtrprising 
the largest sirigle ^rmp accounting for this influx. In addition to 
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living in the area, the relatively new Korean population has affected 
the area as a whole by purcfiasing stbreSi cdristnicting hew buildings, 
and dperving new businesses. As a result, they have cbntribated sighifi- 
cantly and visibly to the conitunity's economic viability. While they 
have lived in the area for a somewhat longer time than the Asian re- 
sidents, the Hispanic population represents a significant population 
shift since 19?b* During the following decade, the Hispanic population 
in Queens doubled. The Edrdha^Jacksdh Heights area served by Flushing 
High School i? the fastest groiring Latin American community in New York 
City and one which contains one of the tv^ largest conttlinities of im- 
migrants from the Domini can RepuSliCi 

The School population is only partly representative of its 
attendance district. T{ie children of most of the 25j000 Koreans In it 
attend private schools, travel to schools in Ghihatown, or go to nearby 
Newtown High School, where a large Asian Bilingual program serving Koreans 
has beeii in operation for years, the ethnic breakdown of the student 

population is Asian, 9.6 percent; Hispanic, 25.3 percent; black, 22.7 

_ ___ _ # 

percent; and white, U5 percent. 

SITE CHARACIERJstlCS 

A comp'-ehensive high school. Flushing High School his 2,259 
students in grad*»s nine through twelve exclusive of special education 
programs, the decrease in ^hroTlTOht over the past few yeafs is apparently 
due to the resoluttoh of the status of Ibhg^feertn truants. The percentage 



"^S ource . Pupil Ethnic Cofrjpdsitioh Report, (^ctobeCi i982j Office of Student 
Tnfdrmatibh Services, Bo^rd of Education of the £ity t>f New Ydrfci 
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of Asian and Hispanic students has beeri increasing each year. In tec^ 
ognition of this trend, the administration hopes that one result of its 
en^hasis on English language acquisition and career orientation wilt be 
ah increase in the size of the student body. 

Originally built in 1875, Flushing High School had a new wing 
added in 1965. Both the exterior landscaping and the interior of the 
building are well maihta'ihedi The program office is Ideated dh the first 
floor ani is adjacent to the resource room where materials are kept. 
The resource room is also used by program staff for individual and small- 
group instruction, student and parent consul tatibhs , and class preparation. 
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11. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

COMPOS I TIBS- ^NM 

The lingual program's target pbpulatidh consists of 185 (78 
percent) Hlspa^^'c and 51 (22 percent) Korean students^ fable 1 presents 
the program st^^^nts by country of origin and Table 2 breaks down the 
students by 5^^ 4hd grade, 

Digtinct differences exist in terms of iihguistic and academic 
preparedness tietw^gn the Hispanic and Korean students. Among the Hispanics, 
academic bacl^9'*^Und varies greatly, ranging from those who have had no 
formal school ^"9 anS have been placed in high school because of their age 
to those with son^g previous high school education. Approximately seven 
percent of the Hispanic program students are functional ly or totally illiterate 
in their nati^® Unguage, a fact that presents a major obstacle to their 
learning both ^"giish and the subject matter necessary for high school 
graduation. ^He ^^aff feels that the previous education of the Dominican 
students is especially poor; many come from rural areas whose dilapidated 
schools refle^^^ ^he general poverty of the Inhabitants. The staff ob- 
served that st^d^hts from other Latin American countries seem far better 
prepared than ^^^ie from tfte Domini can RepubliCi 

The l^^i^^an students, on the other hand, have attended schools in 
their native coun^py v^nere they have mastered at least rudimentary academic 
skills. As a '^^Stjit, rnahy begin wbrlc In the program with ah already high 
level of acadeH'Tc preparedness. Even while they still lack English proficiency, 
many of these ^tt^g^^ts are enrolled in advanced classes in matheniatics and 
sciences in whi^h they excel. By the time they are promoted to the advanced 
level of English ^ second language {E.S.L*)» they are already studying 
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TABLE 1 

NumBer and Percent of Progran Stadents 
by Country of Birth 









Percent of 






llVilllM-CI _ _ 






Puerto Rico 


4 


z 




Doininican Republic 


95 


5i 




Cu/ba 


3 


2 




Kx)nduras 


4 


2 




Suatanala 


3 


2 




66sta Rica 


1 


less than one 




El Salvador 


5 


3 




Panama 


1 


less than one 




Colombia 


35 


19 




Ecuador 


13 


Z 




Peru 


5 


3 




Bolivia 


1 


less than one 




Venezuela 


1 


less than one 




Argentina 


1 


less than one 




U^S. 


13 


7 




Total Hispanic 


185 


100 




Korea 


51 


lod 




TBTAt 


236 





•Fifty-one percent of the Hispanic students were born in the 
Desnihican Republic^ 

•Thirteen prbgrarr students were born in the United States* 
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TABLE I 



Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 



Srade 


Number Percent 
Ftele of 


Number Percent 
Fwiale ef 
StHdenll Jarade 


Total Percent 
Number of All Students 




40 52 


37 48 


77 33 


in 


M 42 


39 58 


67 29 


11 


B3 


?fi 47 


Aa 25 


12 


12 39 


19 61 


31 13 


T0Tftb 


112 48* 


123 52* 


235 100 



Percent of all program stiadehtSi 



*F1fty-two percent of the progrjsn students are female. 
•Most program students are in the ninth grade^ 
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calculus. Beginning with literacy in their native language and a grasp 
_ of basic skills^ these students transfer this knowledge with relative ease* 

Whereas the Korean students come from an extremely* stable 
community, the Hispanic students come from a highly mobile one. We staff 
noted that many Hispanic students" edf nation was interrupted because 
families retuffied to their homelands for various reasons* In addition,^ 
economic difficulties in their famHies Increase the likelihood that 
the Hispanic students will leave school to supplement their families' 
inadequate incornes. The staff felt that the academic performance of 
some of the Hispanic students might be hindered by their proximity to 
Jackson Heights, a neighborhood that borders Corona and is a major drug 
dealing center in the borough. They felt that all of these factors might 
have a negative effect on the Hispanic students" chance for success In the 
program^ 

MiDSt program students, as has b^^n indir^ted^ are issniarants. 
Their educational histories are cdnsiderably varied^ Hahy have suffered 
interrupted schixilihg^ or a lack of educational opportunities in their 
' countries of birth* Table 3 presents the program students by age and 
grade, 

the high prbpbrtibhs of overage students suggest that special 

consideration should be made when setting standards of performance for 

these groups and interpreting their OiUtcomes, Many students have been 

placed in a grade because of their age^ not their academic preparedness^ 

As a result, they may lack cognitive and lin^istic proficiency in their 

native language, which has implic?tions for their ability to acquire 

oral and literacy skills in English^ fable 4 presents a breakdown of 

the t^me spent by students in the bilingual program^ by grade level* 
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NoiflSer of Program Students by Age flnd Grade 



— A^e — 1 


Qradt 9 


Grade 10 


Grade U 


Grade 12- -1 


1 — T0t*4 


14 


€ 


1 j 






7 


15 







2 




36 


IS 


23 








18 


17 


14 


— U — 






57 


18 


-4 


1 ^ 


14 




52 


^ — 1 




4 


7 


3 J 


^5 — 








— 4 


3 


8 


21 






V- 


1 


1 


TOTAL 
All 

Overage 
Students 


77 

1 42 . 


67 

1 34 


60 
26 


31 

7 


235 
j 109 


Percent | 


54.5 


50.7 


43.3 


ZZ^ 


1 46,4 


Korean 
Overage 

Students 

JUiSber — 


1 2 


1 13 


8 


2 


1 ^ 




en A 










49.0 


Spanish 
Overage 
Students 

Number 


40 


r . , 

21 


48 


1 5 




Percent 


— 54.11 


5U2 


36.7 


22.7 


45.4 



m^. Shaded boxes indicate expected age rahg\e for grade. 



,Forty*s1x perciitt of the program students are overage for their 
grade. 

.The Jilghest pefCiBfitage of overage stodents occurs in the ninth 
grade (55 percent! )• 

.AlSbst half (49^pen:entj of the Korean students. and 45_percent of 
the Spanish-speaking students are overage for their grade. 



TABLE 4 

Time Spent in the Bilingual Proqrm 
(fts of done 1983) 



Time Spent jn Number of Students 

Bilingual Prog ram Gr a de 9 ^ Gr a de 10 Grade U ^Ica de 12 T^LtiLl 

Kl Aeadenie Year 4 7 2 0 13 

1 Academic Year 48 31 12 ! 92 

2 Acadetiic Years 20 20 20 S 65 

3 AcadOTic Years 3 8 24 13 48 

4 Academic Years'' 11 2 12 16 

5 Acadanic Years^ 10 0 0 1 
Total 77 67 60 31 235 

^Rcjjnded to the nearest we^r^ 



•Forty-five percent of tfie students fiad been In tfie program 



Reflects participation in previous bilingual progrsn, 

•Forty-five percent of tfie students fiad been in tfie pro 
for one year or less. 

•Twenty percent of the students had participated in the 
program for three years* 
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in. PRQGRAM DESeRIPTfQN 



PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of the program, as stated by the project direct<jrj 
is to me^ntain the students i?i all aspects of thetr acadefnic program uht il 
they cdn functidh in mainstream classes. Transition is stressed for all 
program students^ Program staff and sch(36i administration share the view 
that LEP students should receive tnstructibh In their native language, 
while they learn English^ Once they beccsne proficient in their second 
language and seem able to fuhctidn outside the progranti they are main- 
streamed. Such an ^hasis gains support from the existence of some 
mainstr€2«ii courses that are designed for linguistic minority students and 
use ah E^Siti approach to facilitate their success. A list of the program's 
specific evaluation objectives is included as Appendix A. 



for bilingual education on the part of the school administration. Prior 
to the enactment of title VII, the principal initiated a tax-le^ program 
that stressed E»S.L. and eventually provided full bilih^ifel ihstructibh 
for Hispanic students. The trilingual program extended the scope of the 
earlier tax-levy program by including Korean students* expandiinq course 
offerings, and in^roving such areas as identification and placement of 
students, individ\yal attention to students, staffing* cownuhity outreach, 
and supportive services. 




The trilingual program has emerged out of a history of support 
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Table 5 indicates fonding of the Instructional component. 
Table 6 provides tHe sa«fie infonwtion for the non-instructional component 

TABLE 5 

Funding of Instructional Services to Spanish-Speaking Students 



Number of Number of 



ionponent 


Souceesfsl 




Classes 


E.S.L. 


Tax-Levy 
P. S.E.N. 


Z 
1 


3i5 
S 


Writing Lab 


Tax-Levy 


I 


i 


Native Language 


Tax-Levy 


3 


3 each 


Mathematics 


Tax -Levy 


i 


3 


Social Studies 


fax -Levy 


3 


1,2.4 


Science 


Tax -Levy 


i 


4 


Other 

(VOC. Ed., Etc.) 


tax -Levy 


3 


1,2.3 



•Korean stu(fients Participate in J.S.L. classes, the Civics for 
New Americans course, and academic courses offered in the 
mainstream. 

iOne Korean-speaking and three Spanish-speaking paraprOfessional! 
assist in the bilingual program classes. 
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TABtE 6 

Fundi ft| of Non-Instructional Component 





Fundi fig 


Personnel 


Compfi ^nt 




J^tffifer litle^t^^^ 



Administration S 
Supervision 



Curriculum 
Development 

Supportive 
Services 

Staff 

Development 



Parental i 
Community 
Invol veront 



Tax-levy 
Title VII 



Tnie vn 
Title VII 
Title VII 

title VII 



I Prlticlp^l 
1 Project 
director 

1 Resource 
Teacher 

I Bilingual Guidance 
Counselor 

1 Project Birtctbr 

and Rotating 

Teacher Trainers. 

I Project 
Director 
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PR06RAH 0RGANIZATI6W 

Within the schoors administrative framework^ the assistant 
principal in charge of social studies has swpervisdry respohsibility for 
the foreign language, EiS.t.^ and the trilingual program^ The program 
director has direct responsibility for the smooth operation of the bi- 
lingual program. She attends regular meetings with the principal and 
other department heads^ 

Figure 1 depicts the program organization within the school as 
a whole. figure i 

Tht Orgiiiljitloa of th# THMfifuil ^ro^pwi it ff^i$Mf>9 Htgh School 



A.?. PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 



BILINGUAL GUIHUfiCE 



ADvisQRT etunciL 



PRINCIPAL 



A.P. SUPERVISION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



Tin.£ vn 



BILINGUAL RESCNiRCC 
TfADtER 



BILINaOL _ 
PARAPRC^ESSIONALS 



COORDINATOR, 
_F0R£IP _ 
lANGUAGF DEPT. 



BILINGUAL TEACHERS 



Foniftl $upwU1on ««d/or administration 
Conitoritroii «nd cobjieritlbfi 
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IV^ INSTWUCTldNAL COMPONENT 



PLACEMENT AN5 PRBQ^AMHlflS 

Placement of students in the trilingual program begins in some 
instances at the junior high scSool level when the staff visits feeder 
schools near the end of the school year in order to administer placement 
tests in E. S.L.I native langusge artSs and ftuithematics and to observe 
prcspective program participants^ the score on the Language Assessment 
Batterjf test (LAB) is considered for all prospective program students. 
Hispanic and Korean students who secure below the twtnty^ff rst percentile 
are eligible for the program^ Students are also eligible if they score 
higher than this, but are two or morf y^ars below irade leve3 on a 
standardized test of English. All students are ttien interviewed by the 
guidance counselor who examines their test scores arid school profiles in 
order to confirm placement and devise an appropriate individual program^ 
Much of what appeared in the 1979-80 evaluation report concerning student 
programming remained unchanged* 



English as a Second Language 

Six levels of EiS.Li classes have been scheduled^ After com- 
pleting level six, a student is ^instreaSed or, if necessary, p^t into 
a transitional Englls^o class that will further prepare the student for a 
mainstream English class^ In addition to the ehtrarice exam for E.S.L. 
classes, the program director devised exvt examinations for stEuderits before 
advancing to the transition English or rainstreao classes. Table 1 lists 
courses in offered during the 1982-^ year* 
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In its second j^ear of operation, the progrem es^pand^d Its offer- 
ing?, ill Spanish native-language instruction to a ten-tem ssquence* this 
• was continued during the third year. This sequence Includes advanced 

Spanish classes, which constitute the last four terns the ?tative 
language program design* these classes inclyde some hoh-tEP Sispahic 
students who Have aSvance^J facility with Spanish. In addition t© their 
gaining experience from taking classes designed for studefjts for whom 
Spanish Is hot a ••forefgh language,'* thiir presei^ce provides ^rdgriiim 
students with valuable contact with the school's j^<iistr«afli pop«Iat{on^> 
thereby decreasing their Isolation from tr^e ssHool ss i wrf^ole* table 8 
lists native-lah<juage courses^ 4l! af whicfi meit f^ve times a weefc^ 

&il in^ual- InstPtfciion in Content Areas 

table 9 provides information on the bilingual classes taught in 
1982-83i Hith ah average class re^gister of 24, classes met five periods 
per week and carried ct^adU leading to an academic diploma. Stud^ts were 
selected on the basis tf counsel or anig teatfser recOfrttiendations^ Materials 
tesed were appropriate to %%e stSiSents* reading abilHy. 

While bilia^ait cmirses are offered only In Spanishj^ tfee course 
in civics fw nm Aitsricans li^coi^orites native lan^age %tMi^% for Korean 
students thrcnigh class an^ hSmewor* ass^^meht^* cSvtcs courses are 
grouped by nationality. The civics course ©bserv^ m ^valuator 
cshsisted of ninth- and tenth^grade Korean stu<SSnts» the Korean parapro*- 
fessidnal wor&s closely with tl^^e teacfieri pr^vidl^ tiwiedlate assistance 
to Korean students during the class, and devel^pln^ r^vi^ ^terial and 
asslgn^nts for t^ 1?i Kof^ean. the ^lass us^^ an E.S.L.-orienied boc*^ 
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TABtE 7 

Instruction In English as a Second tangaage 



Nuniber of Average Class Pds._ 



ebarses J 


1 Cljissei 


eiJss Regi 


Per Week 


Description 


E.S.L. 1 

E.S.L. 2 J 


Fall Spring 

1 1 

2 1 


Fa^l Spring 
■ 43 17 
19 30 


10 

JO- 1 


Beginning GR^ST 
objectives/emphasizing 
oral skills 


E.S.L. 3 


2 1 

1 ^ 


26 40 
31 25 


Id 

m 


[Wtermediate UKkST 
ob je ct i ve s/emp ha s i z i n g 
tea^iftg and writlnc 


E.S.L. S 

E.S.L. 6 1 


2 1 
1 2 


22 24 
32 21 


5 
5 


Advanced CREST 
object ives/««fBphasi 2i ng 
writing *^icills 


English 
Transition 


1 1 


30 


5 


fbiristreara English for 
ex-E*S.L. /emphasizing 
irtllfla sMlls 



TABLE 8 

Instruction in the Native Language 



Courses 


Number of 

l_Classes 


Average 


1 Description' 


Basie ^.i/a. 


TalT Spring 
2 2 


Fall spring 
3d 24 


Fundamentals of 
writing, spelling, and 


Tntennedlate 


2 2 


33 28 


tntermedUte grammar 
and 1ntfo<ftict1on to 
literatore 


Advanced 

N.L^A. 


[2 2 


24 24 


Advanced grammar and 
literature of Spain 


Hh.A^ 4 yr. 


2 2 


30 28 
38 18 


Advanced literature 
CSpaln^ Latin American, 
World Literature) 



All courses use Title I Qjrricalum and In-house courses of study* 
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TABLE 9 

Bilirigdal Instruction in Gbnteht Areas 



Percent of Ho Materials 



Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Language of 
Irsistruction 


Materials in 
Native Language 


Correspond to 
Mainstream Curriculum ? 


World History 


Fall Spring 
2 2 


100% Spanish 


100 


Yes 


^erican History 


1 1 


75% Spanish 


inn 


Yes 


Geography 


i 0 


100% Spanish 


ino 


Yes 






JSl^pMisti 


100 


Yes 


eivics for 
New Americans 


2 2 


100% English 


10 


No* 


BiTjJigu^l Eivics 


2 1 


iOO% Spanish 


100 


- » 
No 


Math 

FundaffliJ^tals 


2 2 


ino% Spanish 


mn 


Yes 


Pre- Algebra 


1 1 


75% Spanish 


50 


Yes 


AVegfefci 


1 0 


75% Spanish 


50 


Yes 


€enei^1— Science 


2 2 




75 


Yes 


Bilingual 
Biology 


2 2 


85% Spanish 


^5 


Yes 


E.S.L. Biology 


0 1 


100% English 


10 1 


Yes 


tanguage 
Arts Art 


1 1 


106% English 


n 


No 


Language 
Arts Music 


1 1 


100% Eflglish 


0 


No 


Language 
Arts Typirig 


3 3 


100% English 


0 


No 



*Nq equivalent exists in maihstream classes; special oriehtatibh course 
for bilingual students. 
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althbdgh many of the units in it. are made available in translation for 
the students in Spanish and Korean. Two E.S.L. classes, two math labs, 
a science class, a music class^ and a calligraphy class were also observed 
by an evaluatbri Host of the classrooms were large and well-lightedi 
In each, the bulletin boards were artfully prepared to teach all students 
a little about the countries represented by the student |x)pulatibh. The 
students in each class were well behaved^ and there appeared to be a 
genuine v^rmth anong the students, teachers, and program staff. The 
enthusiasm of the prbgrani staff and the support from the teachers and 
school administrators at Flushing appears to be exceptional. The success 
of the prograni may be largely due to this special rapport. 

BILINGUAL STUBENTS !N RAINSTREAM CfmRSES 

Since their numbers are too small for it to be feasible to 
organize bilingual subject-area classes for then^ Korean students take 
most of their acadenic subjects in the mainstrean. In a coarse in which 
th^ are heavily enrolled, like calligraphy, special attention can be paid 
to English-lahguagcf skills^ More than fifty percent of the Korean students 
tested for inclusion in the program take advanced placenent tests in mathe- 
matics and science^ and, for the most part, are placed in such courses. 
Many of these students take a transitional Er*glish course offered by the 
department prior to taking other mainstream English classes. Ah evaluator 
observed one such class, which was made up of both Korean and Hispanic 
students^ Table IS lists mainstream courses in which Korean and Hispanic 
students were enrolled during the 1982-83 year. As may be seen, bi- 
lingual students participate in a broad range of mainstreati classes. 
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TAH.E 10 

Student Enrol litent in Hainstfeaa Courses 



Fall _ Spring 





Spahish 


Korean 


Spanish 


Korean 


Course Title 


Stadehts 




Stuflehti 


Students 


Fundamental/ 










General Mathematics 


4 


i 


4 


3 


Pfe-Algebra 


3 


0 


2 


1 


Algebra 


23 


16 


26 


10 


Geometry 


4 


9 


4 


9 


11th Year Math 


9 


11 


12 


13 


12th_Year Math 


i 


4 


4 


7 


RiC*Ti preparation 


U 


u 




u 


eomputer Math/ 










Programming 


1 


1 


14 


1 


Business Math 


in 


0 


7 


0 


Other H.S. Math 


3 


0 


4 


0 


Advanced 








1 


Placenent Math 


b 


1 


d 


General Science 


9 


3 


z 


1 


Biolo^ 


4 


8 


5 


24 


ChOTistrs 


6 


4 


7 




Geology/Earth Science 


6 


13 


5 


6 


Hygiene/Health Ed* 


7 


b 


8 


0 


Physics 


e 


4 


0 


3 


Other H.S. Science 


17 


4 


21 


3 


World Geography 


1 


0 


I 


0 


World/Global History 


16 


8 


8 


9 


American History 


18 


13 


11 


6 


Economics 


e 


3 


12 


9 


Civics 


2 


18 


4 


23 


Other H.S. Soc. Studi 


es 2 


0 


5 


1 


Typing 


30 


11 


50 


21 


Office Hachines 


I 


b 


1 


0 


Auto Mechanics 


8 


1 


10 


2 


Metal Shop 


4 


1 


2 


b 


Drafting/Drawing 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Music 


22 


15 


24 


20 


Art 


35 


19 


10 


12 


Clerical Record Keepi 


hg 2 


0 


0 


0 


Other Business Electi 


ves 0 


0 


i 


1 


Other Vocational 










Fiffctives 


2 


2 


10 


10 
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V. RSR-iRSTRUETiBRAc :aS>8iJ£f{T 

CURRICULUH AND MATERIALS OEVELdPfgNT 

Tbe program staff strengthened the courses that had been 
specifically developed and adapted during the first year of the prdgrin 
by translating and adapting existing materials and texts* These included: 
Givics for New Aroricans in English and Spanish; Native tahguage Arts 
in Spanish; wdrlcbbScs to dccbn^)dny texts for Native tahguage Arts; 
Calligraphy ((Language Arts - E.S.L* approach); typing (Language Arts); 
frahsitibhal English; curriculum fbr E.S^L. 1 and E.S.L. t; cout se outline 
for E*S.L* 3-6; math lab; and Korean translation of civics and biology terms* 

the resource roisn is exceptionally ijell -equipped with bbdkSi 
fllrrstrips, cassettes, maps, and various audiovisual and ihstructibhal 
materials to supplement classroom activities (see Appendix 6}« 

the prbgrai) has added significantly to the school library by 
purchasing reference materials ---- cb^bbbRs, the classics, as well as 
general reading, in Spanish and Korean* 

STARf, £HARAE^TERIStICS 

Appendix C indicates the characteristics of professional and 
paraprofesslonal staff* fteny have extensive teaching experience in and 
outside bilingual education* Unfortunately, it has been necessary for 
some of the bilingual contenUarea teachers to teach subjects outside 
their area of license* Special workshops were held in an attenpt to 
share ideas and cbhteht-area knowledge ^inohg teachers to make this task 
less formidable* 
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As a resalt of past staff development activities, teacher 
attendance and enthuslasa continued to increase. The peer group work- 
shops with different teachers talcing responsibility for ihtrbdocihg a 
particular topic were considered by the staff to be so effective in 
meeting staff heeds in 1981-82 that in 1982-83 1 they mr^ replaced 
by more general meetings^ Appendix 0 lists the staff training activities 
that were conducted during the year* 



the guidance counselor provides individual and group counseling* 
She handles discipline prdbletis referred to her by the coordinatdri as 
well as doing both crisis and preventative counseling* tiiile she works 
primarily with the students, she meets with their parents when necessary* 
She makes referrals to such community resources as the Flushing Mental 
Health Clinic and Elmor Youth and Adult Activities. IhCi 



speakers from colleges to talk to students about career and educational 
possibilities* Raving received training from staff at neighboring cbllegess 
the staff assists the guidance counselor in advising students on such 
aspects of college applications as formsi requirementSi and financial aid* 
Additionally, the cdbrdihatbr ihtrbduced a greater degree of career in- 
formation and orientation into the program so that students who are hot 
cbllcfge-bbuhd can be better served* 



special education services* While in the past such students have had to 
travel to Eastern District High School in Bro<*lyh or Brahdeis High School 
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In additlOT to personal counseling, she brings in outside 



0nly two prbgram students have been identified as in heed of 
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in Hahhattan for these services^ beginning in the fall of 1982 they were 
- referred to Willian Bryant High School in Queens for full special edjcation 

prograns. Progrm stiKlents requiring partial special attention were served 
in the resource rodS at Flashing ^ speciaPly trained teachers. Tiro such 
stadents were served Sjrlng the 1982-83 year^ 

PARENT Ai. AND SmmJ^AimiWE^ 

ehgblng contact with parents Is inaintained through telephone calls, 
letters, and the monthly prograni newsletter. In addition^ a Parent 
Advisory Eommittee with 12 to 20 mostly Hispanic members (of whom seven 
formed the core group) met every other month to consider such practical 
matters as planning for next year's bilingual program and submitting hew 
proposals^ The prbgraS distributed information to parents about the 
adult education courses at Flushing High School, the E«SA« program at 
the Kdreah Center^ and the English-language classes at Sueens Bollege* 
Parents attended open school week meetings and frequently visited class- 
room programs on an Individual basis. 

Student attitudes toward the program appear to be extranely 
positive. Attendance Is about 95 percent and prdgr^ students have re- 
ceived several awards, Including the Oueens College President Award and 
the Art Award given by the U.F.T. Students are active in school-wide 
clubs arid athletics^ although 30 to 40 percent work after schools It 
was reported that of the twelfth-grade students who had made post-high 
school plans, 27 hoped to attend college; two students desired addi- 
tional vocational or career training; one Ihtehdecfi to fifid m^ha^mHt^^ 
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and one §todent planned to join ttte armed forces * No students were sus- 
pended during the 1932-83 year and discipline in general has not been a 
problem among program students* In addition to the academic performance 
0^ prcngram studentSi all of these facts are indicators of the stf^ents* 
close identification with the pirogram^ 
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VL FINDINGS 

The fondwing section presents the assessment instruments and 
procedures used in evaluatfr the attainment of program objectives. These 
objectives (see Appendix A) v faahd to be vaguely or inappropriately 
worded, making assessment difficult. Thus, reported student achievement 
often differs from the outcomes proposed. 

The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was one 
of the instruments used to measure achievement In this area^ the CREST 
was developed by the New York City Public Schools to assess mastery of 
instruct jnal objectives of E.S.L. curricula at the high school level, 
there are four items for each objective and rsastery of ah objective is 
achieved when three of the itcw are answered correctly. The test has 
three levels: beginning (I), intermediate (II), and advanced {III). The 
maximum score bh Levels I and II is 25 and 15 on Level 1 11^ 

A gain scor^ was calculated 5y subtracting the pre-teit <r*an 
score from the post-test mean and an index of objectives achieved per 
mohth was thM computed. As the test's levels have mt been vertically 
equated students i^st be pre*^ and po$t*tested an the same level. This 
results in a ceiling effect for those students who achieve high scores 
on the pre-test* In those cases where pre- and post-testings are m 
different levels no gain scores or objectives per month index may be 
computed. Information on CREST objectives and psychometric properties 
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appears lii the technical KanuaU Wew York City English as a Second Lahguage 

Progrsii objectives were liidefinits in regard to stL<de??t achieve- 
merit dri the ERESf* The test was administered at the begirining and end 
of eacS term. Table U presents the test results ^ semester. Data 
were missing or incon^lete for 70 students in the fall term and 63 
students in the spring term. Examination of fable 11 reveals that in 
the fall, program students mastered an average of 1.99 CREST objectives 
per month on Levels I and II. The rate of mastery for Level III students 
was 9i62. In the spring, students on Levels I and !I mastered ah average 
of 1.17 objectives per rwnth while Level III students mastered 0.41 
objectives per month. High pre-test scores on Level III in both semesters 
left little or rid room td scdre higher dri the pdst-test* Because of the 
vague wording of program objectives in this area it Is not possible to 
state whether proposed objectives were met. 

0 

The other instroment used to assess English reading and cow^re- 
hension «qs the New fa^fe^ C^4y fteading test , actually two standardized 
tests which have been renormed for use with students from the New York 
eity pu51ic sr.hooiJSi Grades 9 through 12 use the edmprehehsive Test of 
Basic Skills (C.T.B.S.) and the California Achieyement Test (CAT) as follows: 
Grade test level 

9 e.T.B.Si 3 

10 CAT 18 

11 CJ*B*S» 4 

12 CAt 19 



Board of Education of the City of New Yorki Division of High Schools; 
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Information on psycfioSetric properties raay be obtained froi 
the test pi^lishers, flew York City norms nay be obtained front the 
Hen tdrJc City Public Sehbdls* Office of Testing^ 110 Livingston Street* 
Brooklyn, New York 11201. 

fable 12 presents the results for the Hew York City Reading 
Jest . Results differed greatly for the eleventh and tvfelfth grades for 
which there were sufficient maabers of students to perfbri a statistical 
test. Results were not statistically significant for either grade but 
each showed a snail effect size, albeit in opposite directions* The 
pattern of achievment and generally low normal curve equivalents (N.C.E.s) 
achieved by Flushing's tEP students suggest that the validity of a 
standardized test may be questionable for evaluation purposes: the 
test may hot be measuring the areas in which these students are pro- 
gress ihg^ 
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TABLE 11 

Results of the CrUerlo fl^efefenced^Engjisb^Sjwtajc^ 
(All Prograti StudentSj Pre- and Post-Tested on Same test Level) 

Fall 



Average Number of Average Objeetives 

Test Nanber of ebjectlves festered (Sjectives Months of festered 
Level Students Pre Post festered* Treatment Per Month 



I 


42 


8.29 


14*40 


5il2 


2.85 


2.14 


II 


42 


13.79 


19.05 


5.26 


2.90 


1.84 


III 


37 


11.00 


12.81 


1.81 


2.92 


6.62 


T0TAL 


121 


11.02 


15*53 


4.50 


2i89 


1.57 



Spring 



I 


30 


10.90 


14*57 


3.67 


3*70 


0.94 


11 


56 


13.57 


18.45 


4.88 


3.77 


1.29 


III 


42 


11.12 


12.71 


1.60 


3.75 


6*41 


TOTAL 


IPB 


12il4 


15*66 


3.52 


3*74 


0.92 



» 

Post-test minus pre-test. 
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TABLE 12 

Efigllsti Reading Aclileveiiient 

Sigmficance of Heari Noriaal Curve Eqyiyllents BetwM initial M 
Final Test Scores of Students Sitli Foil Insthictibrial Treatient 
on tlie Hex yprlt Eity Reading Eity (PiSiEilii), by Grade 



Pre-Test Post-Test 

Standard Standard Hean Corr, T- l.e»el of EducaUcnal 

Grade N tean Deviation Hean Deviation Difference Pre/post test Sipiflcance Significance 

S * 

id * 

11 31 36.06 9.63 34,26 12.04 -1.81 .85 -1,57 .126 -.28 

12 28 31.39 8.62 34.21 10.27 2.82 .55 1.64 .113 .31 



* 

Insufficient nuiiber of students to perforiii statistical test. 



SfUbtLKt ACHiEYEMEWt IN HAtHEWatlCS, SCIEWCE. SdCIAL STUDIES. AND 
OWgft CONTENT A^gAS 

The New Tori E1ty^Jjltli«at1cs Jest was adaH?iistered to ^astire 
achievement in mathematics* A statistical test could be performed for 
eleventh and twelfth graders only (stf table 13). In r^ither case sere 
the results of statistical significance ah^ effect sizes were snail bat 
positive. Once againt a vaguely worded objective precludes assessnent. 
the N.C.E. scores obtained toy program students were close to or within 
the range of chahcCp suggesting that this test is too diffiojlt for the 
students who were reported, the test apparently does not tap the domains 
in wh1c)i these students were learning* 

Stated program objectives also called for admi nistratiom qf 
standardized tests to assess stiKlent achievement in content-area courses. 
As standardized test scores were hat provided, passing rates were cdnfiuted 
for students enrolled in content-area courses, tables 14 and 15 present 
enrol Iff^ht arid passing rates by senester^ 

The overall passing rates of students enrolled in mathematics 
classes (including general mathg remedial math, pre-atgebra, algebra, geo* 
metryi eleventh-* and twelf th*grade mathi computer and business math) were 
8i percent in the fall and 67 percent in the spring^ For science classes 
(including general science, biologr, chemistryg geology, f^giene, and 
^•other'*) passing rates were 86 percent in fall and 76 percent in spring. 
In social studies courses (ihtludlhg civics^ economics, world geography ^ 
and world and American history) the rates were 88 percent and 78 percent 
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for ra)] and spring, respecti^^l^i In basiness/vocattona i courses (IncTud- 
Ing music, art, metal shop, auto mechanics* record keeping^ office machines* 
and typing) passing rates were 92 percent in the fall and 87 percent in 
the spring. Passing rates »^re generally lower in the spring than Jn the 
fall. As the objective in this area ms vaguely worded^ it could not be 
directly assessed^ 
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TABLE 13 



Hatlieiiiatics Acfiievement 



Significance of Mean Noniiai Curve Equivalents Bitweei) Initial and 
Final Test Scores of Students witli Fyll lnstructional Triatinent 
en the W York City Hatbiia tie! Test (P«SiEiNi)i by Grade 



Test Post-Test 

Standard Standard Hean Corr. T- Uvel of 
Deviation Hean Deviation Difference M/pest test Stgniflcince Significance 



Pre- 

Grade N JJean 

9 * 

10 * 

11 19 20,95 9,49 22,58 9,83 

12 19 24.79 10.41 25.50 11.30 

Insufficient nuiiiber of students to perfomi t-test. 



1.63 .89 1.56 .135 .36 
0.80 .89 0.49 .64 .15 
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TABIE 14 

# 

Niifliber of Prograiii Students Attending Courses arid Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects (Fall) 



AD Students 



Grade 9 



Content-Area 



Grade 10 
N Passing N Passing 



Grade 11 Grade 12 Total 

t i % 

H Passing N Passing N Passing 



Hatheiiidtics 


65 


57,7 


4t} 


89.1 


44 


86.4 


1 A 

19 


8S.& 


174 


80.5 


Science 


62 


79.0 


40 


87.5 


33 


90.9 


2i 


95.2 


156 


85.9 


Social Studies 


53 


75.5 


46 


93.5 


46 


89.1 


25 


Idd.d 


17d 


87.6 


Business/Vocationa) 


n 


80.8 


27 


9SJ^ 


^49 


89.8 


38 


100.0 


140 


92.1 










Hispanic Students 












Tiatneinatics 








86.7 


34 




11 
11 


fli ft 

01*0 




/D.l 


Science 


60 


78.3 


27 


85.2 


25 


88.9 


15 


100.0 


127 


84.3 


Social Studies 


51 


74.5 


27 


88.9 


36 


86.1 


16 


idd.d 


130 


83.8 




24 


79.2 


7 


139.0 


_3fi 


86.1 


27 


lOO.Q 


94 


94. 7 










Korean Students 












Matfteniatics 


2 


ioo.o 


16 


US 


id 


idd.d 


8 


Idd.d 


36 


97.2 


Science 


t 


109.0 


13 


92.3 


8 


100.0 


6 


83.3 


29 


93.1 


Social Studies 


Z 


Idd.d 


is 


idd.d 


id 


idd.d 


9 


100.0 


40 


100.6 


BuMnessjfVocationai 


2 


loo.d 


25 


. 95.0 


13 


Idd.d 


11 


Idd.d 


46 


97.8 
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TABLE 15 



Namber of Proqrm Stadents Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects (Spring) 



Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Gride 12 Total 

% . _ % .. X _ % .. _ i 

Content-Area N Passing ^ Passing N Passing N Passing N Passing 

Mathematics 65 58.5 58 62.1 39 79.5 20 80.0 182 66i5 

Science 53 67.9 59 71.4 32 84.4 19 94.7 163 75.5 

Social Studies 66 71.2 61 70.5 52 92.3 19 84.2 198 77.8 

Busihess/Vocational 20 70.0 50 72.0 52 98.1 — 44^ 97 . 7 166 86 . 7 

Hispanic Students 

llatheniatics 62 58.1 35 71.4 31 74.2 14 78.6 142 66.9 

Science 50 68.0 35 82.9 26 80.8 15 100.0 126 78.6 

Social Studies 63 7h4 37 75.7 43 90.7 14 100.0 157 80.3 

Business/Vocational 18 77.8 18 77.8 38 97J_29 100.0 103 91.3 

Korean Students 

Mathematics 3 66*7 23 47*8 8 100.0 6 83.3 40 65.0 

Science 3 66.7 24 54,2 6 100.0 4 75.0 37 64.9 

Social Studies 3 66.7 24 62.5 9 100.0 5 40.0 41 68,3 

Business/Vocational 2 QiO i? '68.8 14 100.0 14 93.3 63 79.4 
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WATIVE LANGUAGE ACHIEVEWENT 

Table 16 presents passing rates for stddehts enrolled in 
Spanish language classes hy grade and senester. The overall passing 
r^tes were 92 percefht and 90 percent in the fall and spring terms, re- 
spectively. The strongest performance was made by twelfth-grade students 
who achieved 100 percent passing rates each 2>^ester. No data were 
provided for Korean students, as hb language classes could be provided 

for them. The progrssn objective in this area could not be assessed as 
it specified that pre/post tests be administered in this area^ 

StUDEHT ATtlTliDES 

ProgriTi objectives also called for measurenent of improvenent 
in student attitude toward cultural ehricSnent activities and attitude 
toward school activities. Achieverreent in the first area could not 
assessed since no data were reported. In addition^ limited funding 
precluded the analysis of data obtained from a questionnaire (DUESTA) 
used to assess attltuUes toward school activities. 



Number of Hispanic Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
teacher-Made Examinations in Native Language Stiidlss 
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ATTENDANCE 

the program did hot provide data ta assess the objective in 
the area of attendance as proposed. As a consequence, it was decided 
to assess program attendance versus general school attendance^ Attendance 
data for program students are presented in Table 17i The x-test was 
used to examine the difference in attendance rates of program stutrients 
and the general school populatidni A result (^-value) sufficiently 
large to attain statistical significance indicates that the program 
attendance rate is not based on a representative sample ef the school 
population^ i.e*, that the two attehdaricje rates are significantly different. 
As the results presented in Table 18 indicate, the attendance rate of 
program students was higher than that of the school to a statistically 
sighifjcant degree. 
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TABLE 17 

Attendance Percentages of Prbgraii Students 
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fAH.E 18 

Significance of the Difference Between tfie Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Number of 
Students 


School 
Register 


Program 
Attendance 


School 

Attendance ^ 
Rate B 


_ ^tgrttflianci 


228 


2,109 


92.07 


84.21 15.79 


3.26 .0001 





The 2-test fonnula Is: 



2 = 

rr 

where p?progrsn attendance; P=schoo1 attendance rate; (>=(i-P)=the 
resl^al of P and n=the number of pragraii students^ 
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Vil. CdNCLUSidNS and RECdMMENOATlQNS 



Flushing High School serves ah attendance area that lias becoine 
increasingly diverse over the past several yearsi Although previously 
predominantly HispaniCj it has become the second largest Asian American 
community In New York Glty, with Koreans cw^jrisihg the largest single 
group accounting for this influx, the Hispanic population has also 
experienced a significant shift since 1970, with the Hispanic population 
doubling. It Is the fastest growing tatin American community in New 
York City and contains one of the two largest communities of Imr.fgrahts 
firm the Bomihicah Republic. 

The rising number r students, and their heterogeneity ^ 
pQsed an increasing challer to the staff at Flushing High School. 
Prior to the inception of the bilingual program in 1980, bilingual tax- 
levy classes were offered for Hispahlcs, and EiSiti Was offered for all 
Lff students. Hispanic students could enro'l in reguUr Spanish classes, 
but ho native-language courses directly addressed their needs. Nor were 
courses offered to bridge the gap between E.Sit, and Ehglishs Perceiving 
a heed for more extensive and coordinated services for LEP students, the 
assistant principal for social studies and the sctool's "renewal coordinator" 
(a social studies teacher whose respdhsibilitfes Included sropbsal 
<Jevel<^nt under privately funded 'Project Renewal"), wrote a proposal 
to serve these students under title VII. 

In its first year of funding, the Flushing trilih^al Progran 
was successful In developing a substantial base. Courses *ere conceptual- 
ized arid develbpecii icaterial was locatedj resource center and library 
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acquisitions were made available, a needs assessment Was conducted for 
staff members i arid staff development sessions were held. Trips i counsel « 
ing^ tutoring, and career activities were offered to participating students 
this extensive implementation in a short period was facilitated the 
support arid cbllabbratldri of the school priricipal arid other admiriistrative 
artid pedagogical staff members, the use of high interest electives with 
a language arts approach, as well as the creative use of thi Korean 
paraprbfessibnal in the cultural values/civics for new Americans cburses^ 
proved to be particularly effective. 

Duririg its secbrid year^ staff develbpmerit trairiirig sessions 
were successfolly implenented both in relation to content and participa* 
tion. The bilingual progran introduced new courses which strengthened 
the previbu/S year*$ iristructibhal prbgraii^ arid developed arid acquired 
additional curricula and library arid resource materials. Two cburses 
were so well received that they were expanded to include not only program 
participarits but also the general studerit population^ The civics for 
new Americans course and Oriental calligraphy served as a means bf 
bridging cultural gaps and engendering greater cross»cu1tura1 under* 
staridirig* 

During its third year^ the bilingual prbgrm cbritiriued to 
provide the target population with quality instruction, the diversity 
bf electives offered Cdmbihed with the development of idditional curric» 
ula and acquisition bf library 3f?d resour^ce materials further- erihariced 
the project's effectiveness. 
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The Title VII Trilingual Progran at Flushing High School has 
been effectively and efficiently implemented^ In brlef^ the program 
staff, ehcdaraged by the school principal and supported by other admlnls 
tratlve/pedagoglcal staff, worked effectively towards creating a warm^ 
supportive^ learning ehvlrbrinent In which students could make important 
adjustments to a new setting and expectations. New project-developed 
curricula and corresponding materials will be preserved for use in the 
school even after this third year of the projects As the final year of 
funding ernes to an end, it is strongly urged that the school continue 
t9 make every effort to continue serving these students^ It is also 
recomflehded that evaluation objectives be developed to reflect instruc* 
tion and testing as these are Implemented in future bilingui:! classes 
at Flushing. 
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AppErinix A 



4 ^ PerfonsBnot Objtetives 

As & result of particlpstion in the project fwn 'September 1, 1979 to ^une 39» 1980 
^ expect the folloWias ahort-tera objectives to be achieved: . 

Short Tero^^S,^iatlve9 * C 

i) ^ the end of tee project periedi 70 per cent of the pupila participating 
in the program will show *t least a 25 per cent iaprbvecent la reading 
coBpreheiJsion as measured by eeores .on the Eeadiag Seat {Pupils. 
vith Special Sducation yeed ^) i • • * 

b} ^ the end of the project pertiid, 70 per cent of the pupiia participating ^ 
in the pro^ta will ihov ftt least a 25 per cent iaprovement ia Hatheaatical 
ability as measured by scores on the I^Eath ?esti 

0) ^ the end of the project period, 70 per cent of the pupils parttoipating 
in the pro^aa will show *t least a 50 per cent ioprffwaent in content 
area, ability (Science, Social Studies, etc*) as measured by pre- ar.d post 
test scores on rtahdaffdi|ed teats to be silected by t^ Project Erector* 
(^sts adffiiciatgred «t th« beginning (pre) and end (post) of the ichool 
yeaTi) 

d) ly the end of the project period, tSfS of the pupilsjartieipatiag in the 
program wm show growth in f^Ush langjage ability by scoring in. the 
2l8t percentile or ahove on the ^«^8h Xdinguage Assessment 3attesy eu: 
^SS7 etanvfnation^ - . • 

|y -fee end of the projict^iriod, of the p^ils i^ic^atiag in ^ 
program ^dll ahow a 2^ iopsweoent in native language arts as asasured 
^ .fre and post test ieores en a teaehir desired test. 

t) ^ ^e end of the project perie^^^ of Jtl»^pupi23 participating in t^ 
frograa will show evidence of laproved attitudes toward cultural eseleh- 
mt e^e^ehces aa meat^red by responsee to a.'iocally developed ^es^ 
tionnaire. 

g) ^ the end ef the project perfod, p»«ts of ^ildr» in "^e program 
idH d^OTStrate greater inyblvenent in the activltieg of the pregraa 

&8 measured )^ s lOC^ increase in ^ aeahership of the Ad^ory eouneil. 

h) ^ t}» ei^ of ^ project pe^od, children ^ parents in u rog raa 

hare received icgrtyved outreach services as niagnred by 1) the naaber 
of visits Jiade by heme cxsntact persosnel and 2) by the nsaber of biHngoal 

inf^sationals sent to participants. 

• ■ i- 

1) iy -tee ^ of tte projec^^rlod 60p of the pipiis pa rti cipating in the 
xhe prolan 'wili ^w a statistically si^xficant i^rov^nt in 

^mty to cope^th everyday^altuatio^ socie^ as aeasur^ 

^ a> 10 point increase in perc^ile ta^ on the Sasi c Sk il l s Assee ase^ 
gmg r au ^ 197Z (^veloped by Sdacatienal Testing Servicef ?rfr.n<»t<!»n| S^^^) 



A) ^ ths end of the project period* Sej5 of the pupUs participatijig in *Se _ 
pro^ vill oliov evidence of an ijaprored.attituae.tswasd school as ocasurect 
^ pre arid post test responses on tfte_^tJ^A qUeatiofsa^irsa U«veloped 
if ISSS and Secooidaxy School fieeearch Frograas). 

_ _ _ _ _ _^ _ _ ' " _ 

Jc) ^ the end of tSe project period^ 705^ of the pupils participating in the 
prograa will show evidence of a more positive self concept as ae&sured 
by pre and post test responses on an attitude survey to be selected by 
the Project Director. 

i) the end of the project period, 3^^ of the ptapils partieipatinf in 

the prolan wiH show evidence of increased socialiaation with other = 
yitiahlng High Sfehool students as measured by 1) student orsanization 
ienbersfiip and 2) participation in eartm^-curricula* events. 

n) By ^ end of aie^roject period, students participating in the progrsa 
. will lave deaonstrated an i»provtd ability to adjttst to the rules and 
regalatioha of ilusMnf School as aeasured by the nuaber of Dean's 
reftfctraas for disciplinary infractions dtz^ng a base pe^od selected 
by tte Project Birectori coeparing it with the auaber of referrals for 
the aaae group daring a sixailar period in the prievious yeari 

n) ^ the end of ^ project pe^od, students in the prograa will have 
dwnbnstrated an isprdved ability to aeet attendance requireaents at 
Hu^siss Sigh School as aeasured by a decrease in the auaber of 
"to* code aa^ received ©n their repoft cards {"hX** jode aarks are 
eLinm to students who have been excessively absent froa class )i 

e) ^ ^» end of -tte project pe^od, teachers participating in the pro^a 
1^ have inpTOved their ability to teaeh iSP students as aeasured by 
atudent perforTgnce (pre and post test) on content area exaas prepared 
'Jotot]^ by the Project Director and the appropriate content area 
. supervisor* 

JLm a result oT participation in ^ ppject and successful e^letion of '^e 

program regtiisretaehts we eaaeet the following long tern objectives to be 

a^iieved. it is understood that e-^Satatioh of how effectively these objectives 
yS21 be achieved is predicated en proper guidance and TolloxiMsp services « 

long-'Raiige Obfeetivea , . 

a) it ieast^D^ of "tee students jtartieipating in •tee project receive a 
hi^ schooi diplo^ as c^^^^ed tcith a ei'^«^de mrige of 86^8^ 

it 1^3t 85?6 of the atudmta participating in tee pro ^n \^11 apply for 
hi^ier education- as eo&^ared to a ei^^wlde total of in 197^« 

e) it least $0^ of the stedents participating in the p re g r aa will pass the 
3a8ic Co^tehcy Tests mmt^ted as a ^ew 6ity £i^ School ^dtiation 
^refulreoent* 



a) it ieaat 6955 of the Students taking the.EB^llah and Social StuSies^ 
Cl^sitfide in their senior year Wiil achieve at least a aark of 65* 

_• . _____ .__ 

i} At least 5(352 of the students participatiag in the prograa jsho to not 
^ply for hi^er edacatich will hecoae ecsagei ia vocational traiainfir 
or career planning prograss. 
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Audiovisual and InUructiDnal Haterials 
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Staff Characteristics 
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(uiKtiiin( ^) T\Mt*olt — Fiit i ctisw {it^fHi) 



f.U. 



10 



B.$. - 

M.S. Kiolo^ 



ML 



IK 



J.H.S. Om. 5ti. 
^. il. 



16 (firs 



3 iffjrs 



m 



m 



ISO 



i'iNiiniti'iiiimit 



too 



m 



inn 



ion 



m 



?/83 



1,1. friq. 
H,S. id fd. . 



Nrc 

IIS 



tK^Ksk n.H.$. 



B.ji. Poi. ki. 



itc 

ITS 



S.S. li.H.S. 

i,p,a. «n. S.S. 



i yuri 



8.1. liols^if 



lie 

-MS- 



Bil. SciMC* 



111/80 



I.I. SpM. 



ITC 
ITS 



SpMjsii n.H.s, 
irS Sapef«tsioA 
Oirtrlct 



in/so 



2J cffiiitj; 

<nijij .i 



4.11^ 



3/Hj 



5 yem 



U vein 



1? JTHtt 



3 vMr$ 



4 VMfS 



VMf 



rem 



5 jeus 



4 ff m 



3 yfifS 



I ♦ 



I 



mm i) 

staff DeveiDpiTfent .Activities liH SdHooi 





Description(sj, Goals, 




Speaker or Presenter 


Frequency or 
Number of Sessions 


Strategy 


or Titles 


Staff Attending 


Department Meetings 


Articulation - propiii 
planning^ iiiipleiiientatidh 
and evaluation 

Dept. Meetings - super- 
vision of acadiemics 


Prificipalj Project Oi- 
rectori KKi-, Resource 
Teacher, Guidance 
Counselor 

All Staff 


J. Costaros, Principal 
S, Kallich (Coordinator) 


semi-monthly 
monthly 


Staff Meetings - 
acadeiic, adniinistra- 
tive supervision 


All Staff 


J. Costaros, Principal 
and speakers 


monthly 


Hbrkslibps 




All Staff 






Prbfessibrial Gbhferenees 
- imp, of instruction 


guest speakers 


seiiji -annually 


Other 

Denionstration 


Supervised Professional 

4SS4pieflt 


7 Teachers 


(j. Costaros, Principal 


one period per day 


lessons 
Lectures, etc. 


Cii^srooiti observations 


All Staff 


J, Costaros, Principal 
J. Thon^son, Project 
Director 


once a term for 
all staff 
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f • . t 



mmn n 

staff Development Activities Outside School 



. strategy 


Description|s), fioals, 

w- 1 Ulc5 


Sponsor/Location 


Speaker or Presenter 


! 

Staff 




satside s£h(Joi 


luic 111 .irdirung 
Horkshop 


Wtfr AOr CCrt 


Cv Faccio 


Project Director 
Resource Teacher 




CVdlUallOR fiOrKSnop - 

TitiP vn 


Hunter Colleqe BESC 


K, Irlzarry 


Resource Teacher 




Title I !M. m Term 
Horks^iop 


^ — 

NyC E.S.L, Offj'.e 


0* Krulick 


Project Director, 
Paraprt'fesslonal 




Cofjf effaces 
ini Sj'iNposig 


flABE tofifefehce 


m. - m\mim u. 




Project Director 


m [SOL . BEA 


m-m Albany 




E.S.k- Teacher 




£,S,l, Supervision 
Bonfereiice 


m E.S.U Office 


1^. Quintanllla 


Project Director 


Qt-tier (yorkshops) - 


Mm ^mm 


NVC OBE 




Resource Teacher 




m BESIS Sdffcshbp 


JEJilin,;)ual 




Project Director 



7! 
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